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Abridgment of the Report from the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the State of Menaicity in the 
Metropolis, ordered to be printed, July 11, 1815. 


[From the Literary Panorama.] 


N reporting the following evidence to the house, your 
committee forbear to express any opinion as to the mea~ 
sures it may be fit for parliament to adopt, for a cure or an ale 
leviation of the evil which exists, in the present state of men- 
dicity and vagancry, in the capital, and throughout this part 
of the united kingdom, because they consider the inquiry as 
incomplete, and trust it will be renewed in the next session of 
parliament: they cannot however resist observing, thai if the 
testimonies of respectable gentlemen, and others, bere pro- 
duced, shal] attract the attention of the members of this house 
during the recess, it cannot fail to impress their minds with an 
urgent necessity for some new provision being made to give 
facility for affording relief to the real objects of compassion, 
and for preventing the intolerable inconveniencies now expee 
rienced from the conduct of the idle and profligate vagrants. 
[The minutes of evidenee are extensive; the following are 
excerpta :] 

Matthew Martin, esq. said that so far from having found 
amongst thase who have attended at the office (because many 
of the professional beggars have kept out of sight) any reason 
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to think that the whole was a matter of imposition, I have 
found cases of the most acute suffering which have long been 
concealed, of some of the beggars who belonged to parishes ig 
the metropolis, who have contrived to slip out of their parish, 
not so much because they wished to impose, as because they 
were driven by distress to beg; and [ have brought the dis 
tresses of such people to the notice of the parish officers, 
which otherwise they might never have known any thing 
about, 

It is important the committee should know that though vear 
2000 cases «ere taken only nine or ten years ago, there are not 
so many as 100 people in the last, who had attended tie former; 
whether their distresses were mortal, or what is the cause I do 
not know, but there does not appear to be the same set of 
beggars; there are not, as [ should conceive, above one in 
tweoty of the former inquiry that have attended at the second 
inquiry. 

What rank in society generally took upon themselves to 
distribute mendicity tickets? The highest raoks. This chart 
is that of a lady of very bigh rank, who does a great deal of 
good; and she was in the habit of giving her tickets to the 
irish beggars; there were seven, eight, or ten pounds given to 
some of them, they were kept so long in employment, spinning; 
the Lrish and the Scotch spin very well. 

What is your idea as tothe Scotch women? I think the 
Scotch women would be more willing to return than the Irish 
women, for they think it more easy to pass to Scotland than to 
ireland; and they are industrious people, and generally live 
pretty well in Scotland: the poor people in Scotland do beter 
there than here. 

[Tue great number of Irish poor who were crowded together 
in one spot, induced the formation of a society for their relief: 
the secretary to that society, Montague Burgoyne, esq. gives 
the following account, inter alia.] 

It was originally intended to give assistanée to one particular 
part, where a great oumber of Irish lived, namely Calmel- 
buildings, Orchard-street, in the parish of Mary-le-bone. | 
had heard, that in twenty-four small houses seven hundred Lrish 
poor lived, and upon enquiry | found that the number exceeded 
that, often three or four familics in a room. IL observed that 
they were totally neglected by the parish, in as much as the 
court where they lived was not cleansed, and was a_ periect 
nuisance; persons were afraid of entering it for fear of conta- 
giou: and I have been told by medical men, that whenever 
they visited the poor in this court, they thought they ran consi- 
derable risk of contagion. 

[Mr. Burgoyne delivered in a paper, containing the popula- 
tion of the Lnsh poor resident in the metropolis, one - in 
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je whole to 6876 grown persons, and 7288 children, of all 
wes, under twelve years, distributed within several parishes in 
od near the metropolis. ] 

You never can believe one word they say; they have so 
poch ingenuity, and so much imagination, that they will make 
;story, which on enquiry turns out to be without foundation: 
jeir tale of distress has touched the humanity of several per- 
gos, and they have sent for these people, and given sums of 
goney to some of them, frequently to those who deserved it 
he least. 

This gentleman observes, that the Catholic priests prevent 
jish children from obtaining instruction at schools not pro- 
psedly Catholic: we know this to be the fact; having wit- 
yssed the institution of a Sunday school, &c. in the midst of 
:Catholic population: the priests from shame to refuse, allowed 
hem to attend, at first; but, afterwards, gradually withdrew 
them. ] 

Mr. Francis Hobler, clerk to the lord mayor, 
Do you attend the lord mayor or the alderman, at the hear- 
ings? Lt is my duty to attend his lordship daily in the justice- 
nom. ° . 

Are beggars frequently brought before him? Not the com- 
non beggars very often; but the common beggars, iv general, 
wite pilfering with begging; if they have an opportunity of 
nking a door mat, or any thing where there is no appearance 
d danger, they attempt it, and are frequently caught in those 
wiempts; they are not so often taken up for vagrancy only, as 
perhaps they might be: it is a very disagreeable office for an 
dficer to undertake, for he is sure to get a crowd about him, 
wd to be ill treated; there is generally a serious struggle before 
any of those common beggars can be taken into custody, and 
conveyed to a place of security. — 

By people of their own class? No; by an ill advised kindness 
of individuals, These beggars immediately make a resistance, 
by falling down and screaming; and then good natured people 
interest themselves, and desire they will not pull the poor crea- 
wre about ; without thinking that the officer is responsible to 
the magistrate for an excess of authority: [ should feel that as 
one principal reason of the officers not doing their duty wore 
often. 

Do you find the same people that have been under an exa- 
nination at one time, and passed to their parishes, return? Yes, 
frequently. 

Does that observation extend to those removed to parishes 
ata distance from London, as well as those in the vicinity of 
london? Yes; some have been sent to Lreland more than 
once: there 1s a woman infests the city with three or tour 
children, who bas been sent to Ireland more than once, an 
6X 2 ex- 
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excessively bad woman, and very troublesome and abusive: 
she was found begging in a very short time in the very same 
places as before. 

{[Mr. T. S. Stephenson, a clerk in the excise office, agent 
to a charitable society, relates the exploits of a different class.] 

Can you form a conjecture of what individuals get by beg. 
ging letters? Some of them, [ am very confident, make a very 
good living of it; there are several who get not only what 
should be appropria‘ed to them, but they personate others: | 
have known that to be dene in ‘many instances. They will 
twice or thrice in a day alter their dress, and get money in- 
tended for others. 

They come in that way a second or third time to the same 
house. 

Has your society regular meetings? It has been established 
for upwards of forty years: they meet alternately at ladies 
houses, two weeks at one house, and two weeks at another, dis- 
tributing seventy pounds a week as long as it lasts. Some of 
the beggars are of so profligate a character, that where I have 
prevented their receiving relief at the different houses, they 
have threatened my life in various instances, that they “ would 
do for me,” and such like; and last year they actually entered 
into an association ameng some of them, and subscribed, in 
order to support themselves if they got into any dilemma from 
any ill usage they might have shown to me; but they quar- 
relled, and the money was soon distributed amovg them ; they 
could not hold together. 

Mr. Philip Holdsworth, 

In what situation are you? [ am senior city marshal; I 
have the charge of the police; the police are instracted to 
prevent burglaries, street robberies, nuisances of every kind; 
and it is as much their duty to remove beggars, as it Is to ap- 
prehend thievés; but it is a duty that I have found the officers 
more unwilling to attend to than any other of their duties, for 
it is unpopular, and they always get abused when they log 
these people to the prisons. After warning them, the people 
generally join with the mendicant, and the officers frequently 
are ill used; insomuch so, that one officer, the week before 
lust, in taking up a sailor whose dog carries his hat, was se- 
riously hurt. We proved on the average, that that man with 
his dog got thirty shillings a day; that was proved by his own 
assertion when in Bridewell. 

It seems astonishing that so serious an evil should have been 
suffered to have existed so long in so enormous adegree. We 
hope it will receive a speedy and effectual check, 


(To be continued.) 
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FASHIONS for NOVEMBER, 1815. 
[From La Belle Assembiee.] 

A MORNING DRESS. 


ALF high dress of the finest jacconet muslin, finished at 
the bottom by a double flounce of pointed lace. The 
body is very richly ornamented with letting-in lace , dispose din 
avery nove: ane d striking manner Plain don ps leeve, very 
degantly finished at the wrist by an intermixture of muslia 
nd lace. The white satin spencer worn wiih this diess is 
quly elegant and novel. We inave to observe that the sleeve, 
shich is rich y ornamented with blond lace, is formed ina 


aisle of pec uliar novelty and tasie, as is aise the front of the 
penser, V hich is cus soas todisp!.y the shape of the bosom 
great a stn e. The rich lace ruff worn with this dress is 
perfectly diflerent from any that our fair readers m: “y have 
yet seen, bein ye ned by Mrs. Beli apon an entr ly new plan. 


Independent of the co y of these raffs, they possess a great 


advantage over. the old 
Head-dress a simple buudeau wwisted through the hair; white 


' 
ones in beimz uncommonly becoming. 


kid slippers and gloves. OF the many worning dresses that 
have fallen under our cx guczance, we do not recollect one so 
peculiarly inc lapted to the carriage costume ; it possesses that 
elegant simplic ity whicishould be a distinguishing characteris- 
tic of a gentlewoman’s undress, at the same time that it is 
composed of the most exquisite and costly materials. 


AN AUSTRIAN BONNET AND PELISSE DRESS» 


The Austrian pelisse dress is made of the finest French bloe 
doth, in a style of exquisite and tasteful novelty which de- 
scription cannot pourivay. A trimming of the most novel de- 
scription, couwposed of small silver buttons inserted in silk 
tufts, finishes it in a most original and tasteful siyle. The 
sleeve js ornameuted in a manner extremely new end striking. 
Alace shirt, the collar of which falls over, displays the throat 
partially ; and the flounce of the under-diess, which is of 
fine pointed lace, being just seen under the cloth, adds to the 
light and beautiful effect of the whole. Head-dress, the Aus 
tran bonnet, composed of white moss silk, and superbly ornae 
mented with wiite feachers, which is worn over a small French 
mob. Lie whole dress has enough of the foreign air to be what 
the French term imposent, while at the same time we must al- 
low it to be the most ¢ xquisitely becoming costume that has 
ever fallen under our obsesvation; the face and figure must be 





homely indeed that would not, to use a feminine plirase, be sct 
’ j , 
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off by the Austrian walking dress. Blue kid gloves, and half 
boots to correspond. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Winter has this year stolen upon us by almost imperceptible 
degrees, and it is rather from tashion than necessity that belles 
of ton begin to assume warmer habiliments. The first style of 
promenade costume is unquestionably the Austrian bonnet and 
pelisse, which is in the highest estimation with ladies of taste ; 
next to it in favour, but much inferior in elegance, are velvet 
spensers, over which are thrown India or other shawls. We 
have observed that the dress, if a coloured one, always cor- 
responds with the spenser; there is not much novelty in the 
form of the latter, but the one which we are about to describe 
is very tasteful and elegant, and in high estimation. Morning 
dress of purple poplin, made half high, and plain in the back 
at the top, but with a slight fulness at the bottom of the waist, 
which is as short as possible. The body is finished by three 
rows of poplin points about an inch and a half each in breadth, 
which stand up round the bosom; a muslin half handkerchief 
richly trimmed with lace, set on full, is worn underneath. 
Long plain sleeve, with only a slight fulness at the shoulder, 
instead of the very great one which has been general! for these 
some months back ; the sleeve goes full down the arm, but 
within two or three inches of the wrist it is confined by bias 
gaging, which has a pretty effect; the wrist is trimmed with 
points to correspond with the neck. The shirt is something 
fuller than it has been worn, and is trimmed ina style of 
uncommon elegance ; it is drupered in points which are nearly 
half a quarter long, but not very full, and each point is edged 
with a roll of bias satin; the effect is perhaps a little heavy, a 
Tittle in the style of our grandmothers, but nevertheless it is 
striking, rich, and elegant. The spenser worn with this dress 
is of velvet to correspond ; the top part of the body is plain, 
and the bottom is formed in what, we believe, is termed flutings, 
which has a novel though not a very striking appearance; the 
collar and the facings of the spenser are of puckered satin. 
A plain velvet long sleeve, with a baif sleeve of satin drapered 
in the same style as the points which trim the dress, gives it an 
elegant finish. The hat which we observed worn with it, was 
extiemely unbecoming ; a plain walking hat of the same shape 
nearly as those worn by gentlemen, composed of purple velvet 
finted, lined with white, and loaded with short purple feathers. 

Scarlet shawls, either of the finest kerseymere or what are 
called whitths, ave also in request for the promenade, but 
scarlet scarfs with rich ends are bigher in fayour. 

Simce 
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Since writing the above we have been favoured with a sight 
of two spensers which Mrs. Bell has introduced. The one cal- 
wlated for the carriage costume is composed of gold colour 
atin, trimmed with brown velvet in a style of unequalled taste 
ydoriginality. Theovherof the finest ladies’ cloth,is trimmed 
yith cloth edged with satin, and disposed also in a new and 
ry striking manner 

Velvet mantles are very prevalent in the carriage costume ; 
they are made very sinall, lined universally with white sarsnet, 
wd trimmed either with moss silk, swans-down, or satin to cor- 
spond with the velvet ; these mantles are all cut bias; they 
jave no collar, but a very pretty cape, which is open behind, 
forms a gort of lippet. 
We have to observe that these mantles are never worn with 
doth dresses; indeed, with these latter, ladies do nat in general 
year any kind of cloak; but the few fashionables who do, 
vap an India shawl or thick French scart carelessly round 
them. 
We have just had sent for our inspection a hat and mantle 
osingularly elegant that we cannot refrain from giving them 
aplace in our descriptions. The mantie, composed of the 
foest white kerseymere, is a square, outof which, at one cor- 
net, a large piece is sloped so as to fit the cloak nicely to the 
shape of the neck behind, while the fullness on each shoulder 
iseut out in such a mauner as to give perfect ease to the shape ; 
the mantle fastens in at the waist by a ribband; the cape, 
which is in the form of a half handkerchief, comes nearly to 
the waist behind; it is lined with white sarsnet, and trimmed 
all-round with a beautiful embroidery of varieg ted geranium 
leaves without the flowers; it isdone in a light wreath, and the 
elect is exquisitely tasteful, The hat, composed also of white 
kerseymere, has a round but not very high crown, the top of 
which isornamented in a very original manner; ihe kerseymere 





isleft about an inch and a halt bigher than the shape, it is 
edged with a rich dark green silk imming, and then drawn in 
sas io form a tuft on the top of the hat; the front, which 
uns up, is of a very novel shape, but one which we cannot de- 
sctibe; it is lined with white satin, edged with a trimming to 
conespoud wi. the taft, and ornamented with three dark 
geen feathers. Those ladics who wish that their appearance 
should be at once strikiug aud free from that glaring singularity 
which some votarists of tashion affect, will find this truly ele- 
gant hat and maniea desirable appendage to the carriage cos- 
ume, 

The morning costume presents a singular melange of the 
light and the heavy, muslins and cloths, slight sarsnets, Irish 
pophas, aud Prenet cambiies, are all in vearly equal estima- 
tion, We observed the other day on a lady of distinguished 
0 taste 
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taste in dress, a j weonnot muslin deshabille, made robe fashion, 
whici we conceived to be one of the prettiest things we had 
ever seen, and Guished in thut style of sunple elegance which 
should always characterize the morning costume. 

An aiteration has taken p.ace in the form of morning dresses 
since our last umber, which ren ers them more becoming to 
the shape tian they pave beeu for some time past. ‘The extra- 
ordinary fullness of the sleeve at the sboukier has enurely dis. 
appeared inthe morning costume, and the joose chemiset body bas 
given place io one either plan, or with very little fullness at the 
bottom of the wais! The backs of dres-es still continue to be 
worn very broad, indeed, if any tome, broader than last mouth, 
and jece or trills are univeisel for white dresses. The flounce 
upon flounce, however, which we have always reprobated as 
singularly unbecoming to the figure, is much uponthe declise: 
a double or triple flounce of lace or muslin is indeed worn, 
but dresses are not trimmed halt so high as they were, Fringe 
of ail descriptions ts exploded, the most fashionable trimming 
for cloths, sarsnets, and poplins, being moss silk, which is in 
the highest estimation, and bas upon cloth especially ann. 
commonly besutiful effect: next to it in estimation for trim. 
mings is satin, which is disposed in the greatest possible va. 
riety of forms 5; but the pretiicst in our Cpinion is where it is so 
disposed as to form a wreath of sheils, which is done ina dif- 
ferent way to that of the last season, as tastead of being laid 
on one anather they are each placed separately, and fastened 
by a silk cord: a duuble row of these has a very beautiful efs 
fect. 

We have to observe that in the morning costume a ruff is 
worn 5 its dimen-lous vary sccoi ing tothe taste of the wearer, but 
they are not generally worn very large, as they are much more 
becoming when a moderate size. 

Stout French silks, clo hs,aod Frish poplins, are all in high 
estimation in dinner dress, as 1s also India muslin, both 
sprigged and plain, and coloured satins, but the Jast are par- 
ually worn. 

We have not any material alteration in the form of dinner 
dress to notice since our last number. With respect to trim- 
mings blond lace and satin supersede all others. We have 
had the pleasure to see smaii lace tippets rather prevalent for 
diaper parties; they ere generally composed of alternate strips 
of lettung- in and plain lace, the Jatter sewed in full; the fa- 
vourite form is a plain round tippet, but we have secn a few in 
the suape of half-handkerchicfs; they are always very small, 
and as they do not come quite up to the throat we cennot by 


i 
any means think them unappropriate to dinner, nor even to 
full dress, but we see no chance of their being introduced into 
the latter. At is now some monthssince we bave said a syllable 
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the abundant display which our fair fashionables make of 
heir charming bosoms and shoulders, and we have only to ob- 
give that it still continues general. Mrs. Bell bas indeed in- 
eniously contrived the fronts of her dresses in such a manner 
sto display the neck and shoulders without shewing the bo- 
wm. Dresses cut in this style have certainly great claiims to 

iseon the score of delicacy, while at the same time they 
ge sufticienrly in the mode to look perfectly fashionable. 

Io full dress black lace is more worn than we ever remember 
it; French lace, of course, is the order of the day amongst 
wr belles of ton, aud certainly nothing can be more beautiful 
than the Chantilly lace dresses ; but the simplicity of their 
form leaves us nothing to describe, as they are wove for 
dresses ; there is no trimming round the bottom, which is ex- 
yemely rich, and the body is very siinple; the waist as short 
x possible, the back full, and the sleeve, which is also very 
hort, is full ; the sleeves and bosom are frequently ornamented 
rith pearls, or else blond lace, and the under dress is always 
shite satin.’ We have seen some excellent imitations of these 
peautiful dresses. 

White and coloured crapes are not at present much worn, 
but French gauze is, we think, next in estimation to black or 
white lace ; the only actual novelty, and a very pretty one itis, 
in full dress, is a French body and petticoat; the latter, com- 
posed of white striped gauze, is looped up all round, and per- 
haps rather higher in the front than English delicacy would 
permit, with knots of white and silver ribband. The body is 
composed of white silk, and is made to fit the shape as tightly 
ss possible, and to lace behind; on each breast is a full pufting 
of white blond, and the sleeve, which is very short, is composed 
of the sarge material: the sleeve is drawn up almost to the 
shoulder with three silver cords, which unite to the top of the 
shoulder, from whence depends a light tassel. The body is 
embroidered in a small running pattern of silver laurel leaves 
ound the bosom and the waist: we were much struck with 
this dress, which is at once light, elegant, and rich, and we con- 





ceive i! is likely to continue a favourite during the winter. 

In balf dress caps are still much worn; they are now orna- 
mented with winter flowers, or clusters of wild berries, while 
lice half handkerchiefs, also ornamented in a similar manner, 
every general. For taste, fashion, and variety in this parti- 
cular article, Mrs. Bell’s Magazin des Modes is unrivalled. 
Eleeant furcaps, made in a variety of original and effective 
shapes, and much superior to any former ones, are much in 
vogue. 

In full dress gold combs, superbly ornamented with pearls, 
garnets, or rubies, are in the highest estimation. Turbans are 
worn only by ladies far advanced in life, and then they are ge- 
ol, 55. 6 Y nerally 
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nerally ornamented with coloured stones, which are likely to 
he in high estimation, daring the whole of the winter, Win- 
ter flowers, or wreaths of wild berries, are partially worn 
very juvenile belles. 7 

Ln-half dress jewellery plain gold ornaments are now.the 
only ones worn, but in the course of the ensuing month coral 
is expected to be in much request. , 

In full dress coloured stones mixed with gold are in very 
high estimation, garnets particularly. The most, fashionable 
necklaces, &c. are composed of gold, pearls, and garnets, or 
other gems. Small French watches are now more worn at the 
side than as lockets. 

For the promenade, half-boots of Morocco leather, with 
stout soles, are most general, Coloured kid or Morocco 
slippers are confined to the carriage costume. 

No alteration in bair-dressing siace our Jast number. 

Fans continue the same in size, but the beautiful painted 
ivory ones are now most fashionable. 

Vashionable colours for the month are purple of various 
shades, willow green, amber, geraniuin, brown, and a singularly 
:pretty shade of slate colour. 








Anecdotes of Hannibal Caracci. 


HIS, the great Caracci, was a disciple of his brother 
Lewis, but he never wandered from his art, except to visit 
all those places which might afford him opportunities of culti- 
vating it. He was blessed with so excellent a memory that 
whatever he had once seen he could make bis own. At Parma 
he acquired the sweetness and purity of Correggi@fat Venice 
all the strength and distribution of colours so famous io the 
works of ‘Titian, at Rome all the correct beauty of the antique, 
and his wonderful performances in the Farnese palace, evinced 
every perfection of the first masters unitedin one. 

The two brothers and the cousin at length formed an asso- 
ciation, and continued to labour together. They performed 
several things in several different places, and finding their re- 
nown increase, they laid the foundation of that celebrated 
school, which has ever since gone by i!:e name of the Caracci’s 
academy. Hither resorted all the young lents who were 
emulous in becoming proficients in the art. ‘The charge de- 
volved on Lewis was to collect the best antique statues and bas- 
reliefs. They had designs of the best masters, a collecim of 
curious books on all subjects relating to the art of painting, 
and « skiiful anatom.st to teach het belonged to the i ntion 
of the muscles, &c. ‘The learned qucsions proposed were al- 

ways 
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nys decided by Lewis. Every body was well received, and 
jpprovements might be made at all hours. 

Me most celebrated piece of painting performed by Hanni- 
il is that of the Communion of St. Jerom, in Bologna. 
Hannibal, after inconceivable pains and care, finished the 
intings in the Farnese Gallery at Rome, to that perfection’ 
avhich they are now to be seen. He expected the cardiny 
wuld bave rewarded him in proportion to the work and the 
ime ittook him up, which was eight years; but the cardinal, 
afuenced by an ignorant Spanish domestic, gave him very 
ittle more than two liundred pounds. When the money was 
ought to him he was so shocked at the injustice done bim, 
fat he had ‘not power to uttera word. His temper was nata- 
ally inclined to melancholy, and this so increased it, that he 
golved never more to touch a pencil; this resolution he would 
gtainly have kept had not his necessities compelled him to 
yeak it. Sometimes, afier this event, he has been for a short 
priod bereft of his senses. His excesses at Naples, whither: 
went for the recovery ‘of his health, brought on a disorder 
dwhich he died in the forty-ninth year of his age. His vee 
wtation for Raphael was so great, that he requested to be bu- 
fied in the same tomb with him. 

His character was friendly, plain, and honest; he was com- 
punicative to his scholars, and so kind to them that he always 


iept money in the same box with his scholars, that they might 
lave free access to either as they wanted shem. 


ON CARICATURES. 





HE etymology of the word caricature, (caricatura,) is 

Italian ; and to the Italians, it seems, we are indebted to 
his species of composition, of which several traces may be 
nd amongst ancient ruins. The three figures of Auchises, 
Beas, and Ascanias, represented with the: heads of. swine, 
thich have been found at Herculaneum, whut are they, in 
dect, but caricatures ? 
lt is to no less persons than to those eminent restorers of the 
mot printing, Michael Angelo, and Leonardi di Vinci, that 
re are indebted ‘or some of the first caricatures which have 
terappeared in modern times. 1: is in ove of these works of 
the pencil, wherein bis wild imagination is: displayed, that 
Michael Angelo drew the masks of Polichivelli and Harlequin 
ir the Italian comedy, an extravagant composition, but in 
wich, nevertheless, is visible the author of the Last Judg- 
pent, 
The talent of caricature consists in seizing actual vice or ri- 
tale in an object, and to raise it to that point of exaggera- 

6Y2 tion 
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tion, where the likeness may, nevertheless, be easily discovered 
yet rendered extremely ridiculous. What the designer nen 
be particularly endowed with, is genuine wit. . Caricature is 
like parody, and exercises itself best amongst the higher eleva. 
tions af gorals or physics, and shines most in rendering them 
as ridiculous as possible. / ¥ 

There are very few great painters who have not allowed 
themselves to turn their genius to works ot this kind; but they 
atitached very little importance to these grotesque productions; 
they were careful of concealing their names in those ephemeral 
works, which they performed merely to add to their subsist. 
ence. Guechi and Callot, nevertheless, found the art of 
building on this foundation a lasting fame. We find in the 
works of the latier, a groupe of such fantastic, grotesque, and 
Original figures, that they are, as one may say, become a pro- 
verb in the art. His Temptation of St. Anthony is a. fruitful 
mine, im which the greatest painters have not disdained to 
search for ideas, 

The history of France might be given in caricatures, if we 
were to begin with the time of the regency of Philip: ama- 
teurs have conserved a few, skevehed at that period; they 
marked, it is true, the disorders of that prince, but they were 
expressive also of bis extreme good nature. 

An author wrote a scandalous poem, intitled Phillipiques ; he 
was imprisoned for it a length of time, Of the author of the 
caricatures no notice was taken, and justly; the writer at- 
tacked the heart of the prince, the painter only ridiculed his 
manner of life. 

The reign of Louis XV. was fertile in caricatures : his mis- 
tresses, several of his generals, some of his ministers, furnished 
too fine a field for satire not to profit by. 

The revolution deluged France with innumerable caricatures, 
in which every event of time was marked; every sitting of the 
assembly, every circumstance in each member's life, was ex- 
posed to the mirth of the public. But we there particularly 
exemplified our inferiority in political caricature to the Eng- 
lish, in which that nation excels all others. 

Never was there any event which opened a wider field for 
our caricaturists, than that which shewed the same man, one 
day occupying the largest territory in the world, and in a few 
succeeding weeks an exile to the island of Elba: yet, it must 
be confessed, that no one has seized the subject, and that we 
have been less happy in caricatures on it, than in political 
pamphlets. Some insipid vulgarities, from which we turn in 
disgust, have been the sole ornament, for a few weeks past, of 


our print shops. : 
GUILLAUME THE FREE SPEAKER. 
IN- 
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CURREY AND OTHERS Vv. MULLETT AND OTHERS. 













lowed ; " ‘ otis 

t the HIS was an action, in which the plaintiffs sought to recoe 
rg ver damages upon a breachof contract. The defendants, 
meral gho are merchants in the city, bad entered into acontract with 






ihe plaintiffs’ for the purchase of 50 tuns of rough French 










bsist~ . " . 

rt of urpentine, at 38s. per cwt. The terms of the contract were, 
n the gat the purchaser was to have the usu | tare an! allowances, 
,and ging that the’ turpentine was to be shipped andsent to England 
ptoe ith all convenient speed. In the original contract, the provi- 
aitfy] 900, ¥s, thar the article should be shipped from Bourdeaux, 
d to gud this contract was made by Mr. Cle.sby, as broker, with 





Mr. Mullett; the terms were, however, altered the day after, 
god instead of Bourdeaux, the word France was inserted, with« 
out confining the shipment to avy particular port. This altera- 





f we 
























they ion Mr. Cleasby could not take upoo bimself to say was nade 
were a the presence of Mr. Muilett,aod ona consultation with him ; 
but the wiiness was certain, if ii was not with the concurrence 
: he of Mr. Muilett, it was with that of bis confidential friend, Mr. 
‘the § Gundry, who was considered by Mr. Cleasby, from the constant 
at. § dealings he had with him, on Mr. Mullett’s account, as fully 
This g wthorised to make the alteration, The contract was thus 
eatered into on the 28th November, 1814; and by the prove 
nis- § Sons of it, the name of the vesselin which the article was to 
hed & bshipped was to be comwunicated to the purchasers withiu 
oe mouth from the time of entering into the contract. On 
res, e26th of December, just within the time specified, the defen- 
the. @ dants received a communication from the plaintiffs, by letter, 
ex. § Mating, that the 50 tans of turpentine would be shipped on 
rly board the Sun Rafael, at Bayonne, aud that it might be shortly 
igs expected. Alter this time, tue defendant heard no more of 
the San Rafael, or of the turpentine, "till the 3d of March, 
for when they received a notice, that the tarpentine was arrived, 
ne sod lying at Hariley’s Wharf. The defendants had, in the 
ow mean time, viven up all expectations of the tarpentine artiv- 
st ing at all, and now refused to take it, on the ground, that the 
ve terms of the contract had not been complied with, in shipping 
al itwith all convenientspeed. The turpentine not being taken to 
in by the defendants, was sold on the 11th of April to the best i 
of advantage ; and for the average loss the present action was 


brought. 
Lord Ellenborough said, there were two points for the jury 
toconsider: first, whether the altering the terms of the contract, 
there 
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there being no proof that Mr. Mallett was acquainted with 
such alteration, did not vitiate it in the first instance; and, 
secondly, whether there had beeu a shipment and delivery: of 
it with all convenient speed A letter had been read, dated 
December 26, giving the name of the vessel on board which 
the turpentine was to be shipped; and it was there stated, 
that it might be shortly expected. Yet from another document 
produced, it appeared, the San Rafael did not clear out of the 
port of Bayonne tll the 10th of January. It forther appeared 
from the evidence, that the average voyage from Bayonne to 
England was 12 days; yet here was no arrival till the $d of 
March. There was a talk of stormy weather, and it, was said 
the vessel hud been driven into port on her voyage, but there 
wus no proof of it; and it would be for the jury to say whether, 
undet all the circumstances of the case, there had been a fulfil- 
ment of the contract. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, found a verdict for. the 
defendants. 





LIVING IN FRANCE. 
WRITTEN BY AN ENGLISH’ LADY OF RANK. 
Paris, Oct. 26, 1815. 


ITH all other English families here, I heartily repent 
of my rash resolve to reside in this kingdom, where 
now every thing is much dearer than in England. To think 
therefore of living here cheaper, is as absurd as to compare 
France as it is with France as it was some twenty years ago. 
1 pay vow 500 francs per mouth for the suite of rooms, (a din- 


rer and drawing room with two bedrooms, and garrets for ser ‘ 
vants) for which | paid only 200 francs in 1802. The same, 


cook (traiteur) who then furnished me a good dinner for $ 


francs a head now charges me 6 franes for an indifferent one.’ 


Po: the wine [ then paid @ francs per bottle, {now pay 5 francs 
per bottle, thoagh of interior quality. The cord of wood 
then cost me 20 francs I now pay 48 frances. | am now charged 
from 6010 150 tranes for dresses of the same materials thut 
cost me only from SOto 80 franes formerly. My English ser- 
vanis then boarded well for one franc a-head each meal, inclue 
ding a pint of comuion wine; | now pay 2 francs a-bead for 
each meal, without any wine. Wath the rise of all the neces- 
saries of hte the rise of wages has fully advanced. I then paid 
my French maid only 200 frones a year, who was both a milli 
ner and maaiua maker; | am now torced to givefat the rate of 
600 francs a yearto a girl both rude andignorant. I now pay 
* 
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pfrancs.a day to my French valet de place, while formerly | 
yver was asked formore than 2 francs. Three hundred francs a 
gonth was then the price for a pair of good coach horses, in- 
deding the pour boire to the coachman. I have not been 
sie now to get inferior horses under 500 francs a month, with 
francs pour boire to the coachman. If to these heavy 
charges are added the uninterrupted impositions to which all 
fuglish are exposed here by every Frenchman without excep= 
ion, with whom they have any thing to do, you may judge 
sith what economy we live here. Add to this the insulis we 
apericuce from the natives, who hate us for our moral and 
nilitary superiority, and are the most depraved and cruel of 
illpeople, ready to rob and murder us as soon as the allies 
tive, and you cannot deny that a residence here for our coun- 
wymen is not only expensive and disagreeable, but even dan- 

cous. Advise, therefore, our friends to give up, for the pre- 
ovat least, all idea of quitting our dear England for corrupted 
ad wretched France. 

P.S. I have just seen our friend Mr. A—r, who has taken 
ihe hotel of Buonaparte’s favourite D’Angely, now in America, 
for $0,000 francs a year, besides the taxes, which are very high 
on furniture as well as on houses —Apartments like mine near 
the Thuilleries and the place de Vendaine, or on the Boulevards, 
cannot be had under 1000 francs per month. You know that 
few French houses have any carpets, and we English are obliged 
to hire them separately. 1 pay 30 francs a month for che car- 
petson ny dining and drawing rooms. 











MANNERS OF THE POLES. 
[From the Account of a recent Tourist.] 


O sooner is the broth-bow] removed than the toasts begin, 
IN and the bumpers grow larger at every round, often 
weceeding each other to the number of twelve, of which 
the last is usually of a monstrous size. At Studzieniec, twenty 
niles beyond Lowicz, the gentleman of the house chose to 
drink my health out of a cup which held two pints of Hungary 
wine ; standing, he swallowed this brimmer ata driught; and, 
lomy utter astonishment, npwards of thirty persons present 
followed his example. 

Afier dinner, coffee is presented; my stomach always turns 
whenever I think of the beverage of succory and beans which 
usually given. The guests are honoured with cups; the fa- 
mily drink from glasses, asin ltely. Wiih wealthy people, on 
the other hand, the coffee is excellent; although sometimes 
9 made 
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made so.strong as to beconie disgusting. We are sickened 
alsg by the approach of the cup to the nose, as it has generat 

been wiped with acloth doing the service bf « jack-iowél 
dozen servants.of the fartn bathed in perspiration. tet 

Heaven forbid you should pass a night with them! all ‘thé 
vermin ¢Nat prey on the human body are there assembled: Rai§ 
aud wice dance on your head; even under the sheets yoo ‘are 
not safe from them; and, if you have the bad Custom of sleep. 
ing with an open mouth, you may rely on finding, next ‘moras 
ing, half a dozen crickets in it. 

However sinall the estateof a Polish nobleman ‘may be, ‘he 
is sure to keep a man cook, that is, a clown, who infects the 
kitchen, and spoils the meat, Sach a cook nasalways different 
employments, and changes his coat according to necessity, 
like the coachman in Moliere’s Avare. 

The wealthy families are in the ocherextreme; and susround 
themselves with grandeur, in order 40 conceal their want of 
cultivation and personal accomplishments) They imagine this 
end may be bestattained by extravag.ot luxury and wasteyand 
certainly nothing exhausts sensuality so mach as the table .of 
a Polish grandee. The choicest viands and daiatiest delicacies 
make their appearance on embossed plate, mm ~vcl profusiop as 
to set the keenest appetite at defiance. Conpfits, sweet-meats, 
delicious fruits, and ices, standin array before you; and» bur 
gandy and champuaigne sparkle, most invitiagly, in crystal 
glasses... Acrowd of servants beset the table, but mest of shem 
have their coats out atelbows; and by. he smeil, you way easily 
perceive that this multitude of famished valets is partly com. 
posed of grooms and coachwen. ‘These fellows watch, you 
with greedy eyes, and if, in ihe cousse of conversation, you 
lay down your'knife and fork fora moment, your plate instantly 
disappears with every thing on it, But, in spire of ail this 
ostentation, filth prevails in their proudest palaces,.and even 
in their bedchambers and nurseries; while their kitcheus look 
so frightful, you are sure to lose all appetite after having seen 
them. In fact, filth seems the vative property of the, Pole; 
and, in this respect, he much resembles, the Ltalian, whom he 

appears to bave choseu fo: his model in dowestic arrange- 
ments. 

The cousts and streets are clogged with dirt, both ia, the me- 
tropolis, and the coantry-towns. 

Io rainy weather the towns of Kalish, Petricow,,Lowicz, 
Plock, and Lenczye, are impassable. Four horses must be 
hasmessed to the lightest chariot tu draw itthrough themud. 

When the French first invaded Poland, one Perrian, .« lieu- 
tenant in Murshal Davoust’s corps, and vice-commander of 
Lenezyc, was so shocked at the sight of the filth, that, sending 
to the burgomaster seven bullets, a sign of death im case of dis- 

i) obedi- 
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ieediepoeyhe peremptorily ordered him to remove the éitt ffom 
he town within twenty-four hours, These ballets bad previ- 
msly acquired a dreadful reputation, for, the day after his 
grival in Lenezyc, the commander ordéréd two Jews to be shot, 
githout any appeal, though the Prussian court of justice, in 
pasing sentence of death on them, left the prisoners a fecourse 
oa hightr tribunal. . The burgomaster, half dédd with fright 
athe receipt of this significent present, turned out all that had 
hands to sweep the streets; exclaiming, atevery third word— 
# seven bullets;” and thus the mud washappily carried out of 
the town. 








StAGE COACHES, 


N action of some importance to the public was lately 
brought before the justi¢e of peace court, Edinburgh, at 
he instance of Mr. Alexandér Warwick, of Dundee, and Mr. 
Robert Pierson, of Riga, against the proprietor and guard of 
the Canal coach, for payment of chaise-hire from Falkirk to 
Minburgh, which the pursuers were under the necessity of 
uking, in consequence of a promise of seats given by the 
il, which he afterwards failed to petfofm. The circum- 
gances were shorily these:—Theése two gentlemen, on their 
wy from Glasgow, stopped at Falkirk for one night, at the 
house of Mrs. Brock, an inbkeeper in that town; and on the 
following day (18th of September,) sent out the servant-girl 
of the inn to secufe two outside séais’ for them. to Edinburgh, 
by the Canal coach, which was then passing; the guard told 
ihe girl, in the presence of Mr. Warwick, thdt he could fur- 
tish them, and wt the same time desired her to take particular 
are that the gentlemen were vot permitted to step into any of 
the other coaches. Upeu the retarn of the Canal coach, Mr. 
Warwick and Mr. Pierson were at thé ian door with their trunks, 
Wut, to their surprise, the guard cried ont, that there was no 
nom, the coach being quite full; and, after’ being detained 
ome time, they determined’ to take a post-Chaise, at the ex- 
pence of the defenders, which they afterwards refused to pay. 
A proof was taken at Falkirk, respecting the trode of securing 
ais, when the servant-girl deposed that they were always be- 
poken in the same mainer, there being noconch office at Fal- 
irk, and that the guard engaged to furnish the two seats abso- 
tely and unconditionally, expressly ordering her not to allow 
them to take seats ehewhere. The court, after stating strongly 
heir disapprobation of the impfoper competition that at pie- 
wnt existed among tlie different coaches, townd the defenders 
lable in the payment of the chaise-hire and expences, and re- 
commended a public siatément of the case to deter similar 
abases in: fuswre. ; 
Vol. 55, 6Z POETRY. 











Extract from Waterloo, a Poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. 
* THE BATTLE. 



































Tae morn’s unclouded sun 
Heard the wild shouts of fight begun 
Ere he attain’d his height, 
And tho . the wac-eoke. volum'd high, 
Still peals the unremitted cry, 
‘That now he stwops to night. 
For ten long, hours of doubt and dread, 
Fresh succours from th’ extended head 
OF either hill the contest fed; 
Sul) down the Slope they drew, 
The charge of column paused not, 2 ~— 
Nor ceas'd the storm of shell and shor; 
Por ali that war could do 
Of skill and force. was prov'd that day, 
And turn’d not yet the doubtful fray 
On bloody Waterloo. 








Pale Brussels! then what thoughts were thine,®* 
When ceaseless from the distant line 
Continued thunders came! 
Esch burgher held bis breath to bear 
ese forerunners of havoc near, 
| + QP 'vapine and of flame. 
What ghastly sights were thine to meet, 
When, rolling thro’ thy stately street, 
The wounded shew 'd their mangled plight 
In token of the unfinish’d fight, 
And from each anguish-laden wain 
The blood-drops laid thy~dust like rain | 
How often in the distant drum 
Heard’st thou the fell Invader come, 
‘While Ruin, shoating to bis band, 
Shook high her torch and gory brand! 
‘ Cheer thee, fair city! From yon stand, 
Impatient, still his outstretch’d hand, 
_ ..Pojnté to his prey in vain, 
While maddening in his cager mood, 
And all unwont to be withstood, 
He fires the fight again. 





*€ On! On!’ was still his stern acclaim, 
** Confront the battery's jaws of flame | 
** Rush.on the level’d gun! 
*¢ My steal-clad cuirassiers, advance! 
e139 *« Each Hulan forward with his lance, 
** My guard—my chosen—charge for France, 
** France and Napoleon!” 


° ape had promised his army, in case of victory, twenty-four 
hours plunder of the city of Brussels.” sale 
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reeting the 


G mandate which, sent out 

‘Their bravest and their best to dare 

‘The fate their leader shunn’d to share, 

But 8, bis country’s sword apd shield, 

Still in the battle front reveal’d, 

Where dangers fiercest swept the field, 
Came like a beam of light, 

In. action prompt, in sentence brief— 

Soldiers, stand firm,” exclaim’'d the chief, 
*« England shall tell the fight !” 





On came the whirlwind—like the last 

But.fiercest sweep of tempest blast— 

On came the whirlwind—steel gleams broke 

Like lightning thro’ the rolling smoke, 
The wat was wak’d anew, 

Threc hundred cannon-mouths roar’d loud, 

And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 
Their showers of iron threw, 

« Beneath their fire, in full career, 

Rush’d on the ponderous cuirassier, 

The Janeer-couch’d his ruthless spear, 

And hurrying as to havoc near, 
The cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent brv.ad and strong, 

The advancing onset roll’d along, 

Forth harbinger’d by fierce acclaim, 

That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 
Peal’d wildly the imperial name. 





But on the British heart were lost’ 
The terrors of the charging host; 
For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Chang’d its proud form of fortitude, 
Nor was one furward footstep staid, 
As drop’d the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they renew’d each serried square; 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Clos’d their diminish’d files again, 
* Till from their line scarce spears’ length three, 
Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet and plume and pan ply— 
Ther wak’d their fire at once! 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell, 
As fast, as regularly fell, 
As when they practice to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 
Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle’s banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds ana riders went, 
Corslets were pierc’d, and pencons rent ; 
And to augment the fray, 
Wheei’d full against their staggering flanks 
The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Fore’d-their resist ss way. 
Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
The clash of swords—the neigh of steeds— 
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As plies the smith hit clanging trade, 
Against the cuirass rang the blade ;F 
And white annd their close array 

The well-serv’d Cannon rent their way, 
And while amid their scatter’d t 
Recoil’d in cotittion tuut and fear, 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier, 
Horsemen aid fod: ,—a mingled host, 

‘1 beir leader fallen; their standards Jost. 






















eel 


Then, WELLINGTON! thy piercing cye 
This crisis caught of destiny 
The Brit:sh host had stood ! 
That otra "gainst c of sword and fance 
As their own bceadn-ricks bold stance, 
But whea thy voice had said “* Advantel” 
They wero their ocean’s flood! 


+ A private soldiet of the o5th regiment compared the sound which took 
place immediately u the Briush cavalry mingling with those of the enemy 


to ** a thousand tinkers at work mending pots and Kettles.” 


— ow. | 
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THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


O* health, of comfort, friends, bereft; 
I only buast the soldier’s name 1 
My tatter’d cuat and wounds are left, 

To speak a vet’ram-watrior’s claim. 


Will youdeny, ye great, to own 
A soldier, who for you has fought ? 
Or, chill’d with cold indiff’rence, frown 
On one whose torts have freedom bought ? 


The deeds by British valour done, 
Cost many a limb and bleeding scar: 

Can empty praise, for vict’ries won, 
Relieve the suff’ ring wounds of war? 


Ah! while at ease, in peace you dwelt 
Your homes and afl you lov’ seourd; 

The brave at freedom’s altar Kriett, 
And more thatyou conceive cfidur’d, 


But now in peace is discord drown’d, 
And ancient freedom-rears ber head; 

No mores beard the cannen’s sound, 
Or shouts of triumph o’er the dead! 


*T was valour’s arm, at Hedv’n’s cuimmand ; 
’ | was Britons crush’ despotic swaj : 

Yes, “twas Britdnnia’s freehorn band, 
And may their laufels ne'er decay ! 


Whoever feels, will act the friend 
Te those who have so notily stood; 
Who fought their country to defend, 
And purchas'd safety with their blood. 


Celdridge, October, 1815, 
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